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a IS THE USA CHURCH IN- 
EFFICIENT? 


WHAT'S IN OUR NAME? 
James Overholser 


THOSE FIVE “DISTINCTIVE 
PRINCIPLES” 
Dorsey D. Ellis 


EDITORIAL . “With Christ’ 


T ‘NUMBER 41 





MEN’S CONVENTION—Walter Eddowes leads the sing- 
ing in the opening session of the New Orleans conven- 
tion. This shows a very small part of the big crowd. 
Lower: All but one of the former presidents of the As- 


sembly’s Men‘’s Council attended (E. L. Repass, Va., 





, ek 
couldn’t.) Lined up, in order of their terms.of service, 
they are (left to right): Robert A: Kennon, a. Gover- 
nor; L. Roy Klein, Texas; General Jos. B. Fraser, Ga.; 
Nat K. Reiney, Tenn.; J. E. Dews, Ark.; ‘Emile Deith, 
La.; Royall R. Brown, N. C.; John V. Matthews; Tenn..: 











Letters to the Editors 





Dislikes Letter Addressed to Presbyters 





Destiny 
To THE OvUTIOOK: 


It gives me great pleasure to tell every- 
one how quickly THe Outlook gets the 
news, and much news, to us. 

Bat the front page of the October 4 
issue should never have been printed, if 
I read it correctly. 

Please give the writer of the article a 
space to confess Christ as Lord and Savior 
and to state that our DESTINY is in His 
hands. This statement should be placed 
on the front page. 

However, if the writer does not know 
Christ as our Savior, we must lovingly 
try to bring him to Christ... . 

T. SHEP CLARK. 
Augusta, Ga. 


NOTE—The writer of the letter, in re- 
sponse to Mr. Clark’s request freely ad- 
mits that our destiny is in the hands of 
God, but he also recognizes that man’s 
freedom often violates the purposes of 
God, and the sin of men or their failure 
to respond to a challenge confines them 
to purposes less than the perfect will of 
God. The followers of Moses, he says, 
who refused to follow the purpose of God 
shaped the destiny of the Children of 
israel for generations of wilderness wan- 
dering. 


Reprints Wanted 
To THE OUTLOOK: 

Can you supply us with 100 reprints of 
the excellent letter, “To the Men in the 
Presbyteries Who Will Vote for Union,” 
on the front cover of Ture OvTLooK for 
October 4? 

Whoever wrote that letter did a _ top- 
notch job; it has appeal and power... . 

MEMPHIS, TENN. 

NOTE—The reprints in card size are 

available; 25c per dozen (minimum), $1 


THIS WEEK 


These People Join 
Thousands More 
In Saying .. . 


Let Presbyterians Reunite!* 
(Continued from last issue) 


Mr. & Mrs. J 





Katherine Gray 
San Luis Potosi, Emmett Herndon 
Mexico Gulfport, Fla. 

James M. Blanton, Caruthersville, Mo 


Add My Name --- 
Street & Number_ 


City, Zone, State 


*A copy of the pamphlet, Let Presbyte- 
rians Reunite? summarizing an editorial se- 
ries, with more than 140 signature, will 
be sent free of charge for a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope. Or, 25 for 25¢; $1 
per 100. 

For a packet of 1 each of items 
on Presbyterian reunion, send 50¢. 


The Presbyterian Outlook 
1 North 6th St., Richmond 19, Virginia 





Beauties Made a Hit! 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


We would like to borrow the two cuts 
which have appeared on the cover of your 
October 11 issue for our publication, The 
Messenger. ... 

NorTHEAST COMMUNITY CENTER. 
Kansas City, Mo., J. B. Bisceglia, Director. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 

Do you have a photograph of Miss Uni- 
verse of 1955 that you could lend us? 

I thought it would give some of our 
young fellows a lift to see such a charm- 
ing personality and to know that she is 
an active Presbyterian. Sorry that we 
can’t claim her as a Methodist... . 

JoHNn E. Marvin, Editor. 
Michigan Christian Advocate. 
Adrian, Mich. 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


The front cover of the Oct. 11 issue is 
the smartest one you have yet had. I dare 
say yours is the first church journal in this 
country or any other ever to use the cover 
girl motif... . 

Roy L. Davis. 
Little Rock, Ark. 


To THe OUTLOOK: 
From the 
First Things: 

Bravo to THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK for 
front-page picturing Miriam Stevenson 
(Miss Universe) and Rankin Suber (Miss 
South Carolina), both active Presbyterian 
workers. Good, good. 

First Cuurcu, WM. D. Gray, Minister. 
Middlesborough, Ky. 


congregational newspaper, 


Fate of the Fifty 


To THE OUTLOOK: 


In recent weeks the opponents of union 
have been making violent protests against 
certain recommendations made by a “ty- 
rannical majority” in the General Assem- 
bly. They assert the sacred principle of 
minority rights. No one has the author- 
ity to force them into a course of action or 
into a church union contrary to their deep- 
seated convictions. 

Now I wonder if those same principles 
will be applied to the heroic minority who 
had the courage (and what courage!) to 
vote their deep-seated convictions in favor 
of church union. Will they have “to get 
down on their knees and apologize” or 
seek employment in more favorable sur- 
roundings? 

What will be the fate of the Fifty (right- 
eous) who cast their vote for union in the 
seven presbyteries listed to date? 


T. C. VINSON. 
San Antonio, Texas. 


Central Texas Disavows 
Waco Lay Activity 


Central Texas Presbytery, shortly after 
the Session of the First church, Waco, 
had taken a similar action, disavowed 
any connection with the organization 
known as Presbyterian Laymen, Waco, 
Texas. This was done at the fall meet- 
ing of presbytery by the Men of the 
Presbytery through the Executive Com- 
mittee on Christian Education, meeting 
in Westminster church, Waco. 

In response to a request for a ruling, 
the presbytery stressed previous rulings 
of the General Assembly which declare 
that ‘“‘the Session cannot authoritatively 
instruct its representatives how to vote 
in a higher court.” 


ANY QUESTIONS? 


Answering questions here, from a recorded radio-telephone panel, are 

Rachel Henderlite of the Assembly's Training School faculty; John B. 

Spragens, director of the General Assembly’s youth program; and Ed- 
ward J. Humphrey, pastor of Westminster church, Richmond, Va. 


THE “LAST DAYS” 
Do you think we are living in the 


“last days?” 


HENDERLITE: 
versial question. 


That is a very contro- 
As a matter of fact, 
no one knows the time or the manner of 
the end of the world. The Christian 
church thinks of a time when Christ will 
come again to rule and thinks of the “last 
days” as the days of his coming. Christ 
told us that no one but the Father knows 
when those days will be. Christ himself 
did not know. So in a very real sense we 
have to say we do not know anything 
definite about the “last days.” 
However, Christian people know that 
they are called upon to live always as 
though they were living in the last days. 
The message of Jesus was, “The King- 
dom of God is at hand. Repent. Change 
your way of living!” I think what Jesus 


meant to say was that we should live as 
though God is ruling now in Christ, for 
so he is. There is an urgency about the 
Christian life. We must live as though 
the end of the world might come at any 
time. 

SPRAGENS: ‘That means, then, that it 
doesn’t make any difference whether 
these are the last days, so far as we per- 
sonally are concerned ? 

HENDERLITE: That’s right. We shall 
live always in the awareness that God is 
our ruler. The fact that it may be the 
last days should make no difference. 

Humpeurery: Certainly the thought 
comes in there, too, that we are to be 
prepared for those days no matter when 
they come. I think of Jesus’ words in the 
24th chapter of Matthew, “Watch, there- 
fore, for you know neither the day nor 
the hour when your Lord cometh.” 
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Churchwide 3-Day Meeting Marks 


Over 7,000 in Final Service 


Presbyterian men poured into New Orleans in num- 


Men’s Convention Draws 
Big Crowd to New Orleans 





ers never seen before in that city or any southern 
city for a three-day jam-packed convention. It was 
the second churchwide meeting for men in the current 
series, the first being in Atlanta in 1949. 


Although the gual of 8,000 was not reached, the 
number attending was big. It was overwhelming, with 
the municipal auditorium overflowing with 7,000 plus 
it the final service Sunday morning and with large 
numbers listening to Billy Graham and Louis H. 
Evans as they were piped all over the building. 


Rumors had it that some of the anti-union areas 
kept or discouraged their men from attending because 
they were afraid they would hear some pro-union com- 
ments. As it was, they need not have been afraid. 
Not a word like this came from the platform, in sharp 





contrast to Atlanta five vears ago where 
strong statements were made by several 
speakers on this subject--and also on the 
subject of segregation. 

Every man agreed that he had been in 
on a tremendous experience in New Or- 
leans. The highlights generally talked 
about were: the Texas Men’s Choir 
lirected by Robt. W. Bedford of Austin 
College, singing high grade music and 
singing it well; Governor McKeldin’s 
keynote address on the convention theme: 
“In God We Trust,” dropping his voice 
to the lower registers in a manner that 
impressed his hearers; the closing service, 
with Billy Graham and Louis H. Evans 
pointing to the Christian basis of faith 
in Christ; the McCord talk on the Bible; 





Maryland’s Governor McKeldin sounds the keynote. 


the well-given ‘‘devotional’’ messages by 
four laymen: Humphrey, Bradford, 
Edington and Powell Fraser; the dy- 
namic presentation of the Forward With 
Christ program by church leaders; and 
the production of the whole works, mas- 
terminded by S. J. (Jap) Patterson and 
Clinton Harris. Harris sat with a watch, 
timing participants to the second to see 
that they and the stage handlers and light 
men did everything as scheduled. 

Some of the talks, the men said, fell 
pretty flat; the whole level, with some 
exceptions, they said, fell below the At- 
lanta speakers’ list; some of the programs 


and speakers ran too long and tired them 
out; they were fed up with “introduc- 
tions” from the platform. But all these 
things they took in stride realizing that 
everything could not be maintained at 
one high level—and you just can’t tell 
what an invited speaker is going to do 
when he comes to take up his verbal bat. 

Outside the main “tent,” but still with- 
in the vast auditorium building was the 
exhibit hall—huge in its proportions— 
filled with involved, and colorful dis- 
plays made during the past year by Clint 
Harris and Fred Dow and kept in a 
rented warehouse until the day came for 








shipment to New Orleans in two big 
vans. 

Here the boards and agencies, the 
schools and colleges, plus some indepen- 
dents like the church papers and the 
American Bible Society, displayed their 
wares. In this hall, before, after and 
during the sessions, the men (and many 
women) milled about, seeing the work 
of their church displayed as they had 
never seen it before. 

Hundreds of ministers were there, 
some of them sent by their churches, 
while laymen were put in the pulpit back 
home for “Laymen’s Sunday.” Many of 
these ministers accompanied car-, bus-, 
or trainloads of their men to New Or 
leans. Many others accompanied their 
wives and took in the city. 

In the small amount of free time avail- 
able, delegates explored the nearby French 
Quarter, looking at the unique iron- 
trellised balconies on old homes, view- 
ing oven-vaulted cemeteries, taking bus 
or boat trips, eating New Orleans’ famous 
foods, enjoying the friendly hospitality 
of one of the nation’s most interesting 
cities. 

Most of them felt they got what they 
expected to get—a lot of information, up- 
lifting inspiration, contact with stimulat- 
ing personalities, a view of the church’s 
task and the challenge of big opportuni 
ties, and they went back home to get to 
work with new enthusiasm. (THE Ovt- 
LOOK published the Convention Duily to 
help them get the messages and inspira- 
tion back home—-7,000-10,000 copies a 
day.) 

A housekeeper in the convention hotel 
thought well of the delegates. ‘We never 
had as nice a group as this one,” she said, 
“and we'll never have another. We didn’t 
find a single liquor bottle in their rooms. 
They never caused us one bit of trouble 


{ 


an 





‘ * fs 


PROCESSED—Large numbers of men, coming from every part of the 
church, were smoothly registered as the meeting began. 


of any kind.” 

The major test, of course, would con 
back home: How would they set about 
translating their dedication in New Or- 
leans to day-to-day Christian living, 
sacrificial service and courageous wit 
nessing? That would tell whether so 
big an undertaking and so much expens: 
by so many people was worth what it cost. 

Many a man felt he would be a better 
man after New Orleans than he had ever 
been before. If he really understands 
what Christian faith is and commits him- 
self to Christ in that faith, he will. 










Serving the (huich 


Three-Fourths of Year's 
Benevolences Due Now 


Assembly boards and agencies report 
the following tabulation of receipts as 
of September 30: 

Annuities and Relief (Atlanta). $135,- 
752; 31% of approved budget received. 

Christian Education (Richmond), $170,- 
549; 34146%. 

thurch Extension (Atlanta), $411,814; 
33.56%. 


General Fund (Atlanta) $242,566; 
33.83%; Interchurch Agencies, $9,067: 


11.2%. 
World Missions (Nashville) $1,600,329: 


“a men 
vd.06C% 
9.0667. 
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THEY MADE THEM—Fred Dow (left) and Clinton Harris made nearly all 
the exhibits, showing the work of the Assembly's boards and agencies. They 
worked for a year doing it; used two big vans to carry them to New Orleans. 


After the convention, the displays were junked. 
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@ A qualified statistician looks at some charts . . 


Is the USA Chusah Inefficient? 


BOOKLET which has been widely 

distributed in opposition to the pro- 
posed union of three Presbyterian de- 
nominations presents a series of eight 
charts based on statistical reports of the 
General Assemblies of the Northern and 
Southern Presbyterian Churches.! 

These charts illustrate the facts that 
from 1940 to 1953 the USA or so-called 
Northern Church grew at a slower rate 
than the Southern in membership, Sun- 
day school enrollment, and number of 
ministers; that it lost ground in number 
of churches; and that after 1943 its per 
capita contributions, though growing sub- 
stantially, fell below those of the South- 
ern church by increasing margins. These 
facts are adequately established. The 
question is, what do they mean? 

A reader without experience in analysis 
of statistics might jump to the conclusion 
that the USA church is relatively inef- 
ficient. In fact, that is the nature of the 
conclusion set forth in the booklet, pages 
17 and 18. The less favorable record of 
the USA church is attributed to the su- 
periority of Southern Church organiza- 
tion, operating methods, and leadership. 

If a business.man were comparing the 
management efficiency of two grocery 
chains which had operated largely in dif- 
ferent regions of the United States, he 
would consider the possibility that some 
or all the. differences in operating results 
might be caused by differences in social 
and economic. conditions. He would 
hardly relv on an untested assumption 
that influences outside the two organiza- 
tiens were of equal effect on operations, 
and forthwith attribute any difference in 
results to differences in efficiency of man- 
agement. Instead,,.he would seek infor- 
mation as to all possible causes. Accord- 
ingly, the onerative statistics of the two 
churches will be examined, in connection 
with other pertinent facts, in order to find 
out what they really. show. 


What Made the Southern Church 

Grow Faster, 1940-1953? 

The first of the charts, on page 9 of 
the booklet, compares rates of growth in 
church membership after 1940. Let us go 
farther back in the series of statistical 
reports cited in the booklet, and take a 
longer view: 





MR. HALL is an expert analyst of statistics 
who has spent much of his career dealing 
with figures and their meaning, recently re- 
tiring from distinguished government service. 
He is clerk cf the Session of the Old Presby- 
terian Meeting House, Alexandria, Va. 





1Keyes, Kenneth S.: A Layman’s Views 
on the Merger, published by the Associa- 
tion for the Preservation and continuation 
of the Southern Presbyterian Church, 
Weaverville, N. C. 
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By R. CLIFFORD HALL 


Percentage Gain in Church Membership 


Period US. USA 
1900-1910 25 33 
1910-1920 34 22 
1920-1930 22 21 
1930-1940 16 2 
1940-1950 27 18 


Thus it appears that the rates of growth 
of the two churches averaged about the 
same through 1930, and that the three 
decades in which the Southern church 
had the larger relative gain were marked 
in two cases by world War and in the 
other by a depression of record severity. 
Such upheavals tend to bring about shifts 
in population which affect church mem- 
bership. The most recent period of com- 
parative social stability was that begin- 
ning in 1920, and in that period the 
rates of gain in membership were prac- 
tically equal. In the light of these facts, 
it is most unlikely that the larger per- 
centage gains of the Southern church after 
1930, achieved in periods of great social 
change, mean greater denominational ef- 
ficiency. 

A test of a different kind leads to the 
same conclusion. If denominational dif- 
ferences played a large part in controlling 
membership growth, we would expect rea- 
sonably consistent gains among the dif- 
ferent synods of each denomination. It 
is not necessary to go beyond our South- 
ern church statistics to find the reverse 
situation. Here are the extremes in mem- 
bership growth, 1941 to 1953, in per 
centages based on 1941 :? 


Synod Percentage Gain 
Florida 97 
Georgia 55 
Tennessee 21 
Kentucky 18 


Differences of a similar order of mag- 
nitude are found among the synods of the 
USA church. 

It is obvious that factors other than 
denominational characteristics account 
for the maximum 79 point difference be- 
tween Florida and Kentucky and for the 
other large differences indicated. Is it 
not reasonable to infer that similar ex- 
ternal factors, rather than denominational 
efficiency, account for the relatively small 
margin of 15 points by which the mem- 
bership gains of the U.S. Church exceed 
those of the USA? 

Population changes, properly consid- 
ered, may explain differences in member- 
ship growth rates. As pointed out on 
page 17 of the booklet, total population 
grew faster from 1940 to 1950 in the ter- 
ritory of the USA church than in the 
South. Therefore an adjustment based 
on total population would make the 


growth of the USA church appear still 
more inferior. Such an adjustment 
would be erroneous, however, because it 
would fail to take account of the fact 
that Presbyterianism does not have equal 
appeal for all classes. In weighing the 
effects of population changes, we should 
deal with statistics of white population 
only, since the colored races do not con- 
tribute to Presbyterian membership in 
statistically significant numbers. Con- 
trary to the trend of total population, the 
white population increased from 1940 
to 1950 at a lower rate in USA than in 
U.S. Church territory. This fact may in 
part explain the lower rate of gain in 
USA church membership. 

Probably the most important fact bear- 
ing on membership growth is that Presy- 
terian churches draw their members very 
largely from the middle- and upper-in- 
come classes, especially in the South. 
Therefore, increases in the business and 
professional groups, including skilled 
technical workers, are favorable to growth 
in Presbyterian membership. There are 
good reasons for believing that such in- 
creases were relatively large in the South 
from 1940 to 1953. Southern industries 
made notable progress during his period, 
including paper, chemicals, and petro- 
leum refining, all of which require a sub- 
stantial proportion. of professional and 
technical personnel. Late in 1950 it was 
said by Dean Chapman of the University 
of :Alabama:that “the South for some 
years has been outgaining the nation on 
all economic fronts.”? Ample statistical 
proof of this fact is available in a pub- 
lished source.* and need not be repeated 
here. 

Another region which outgained the 
nation ‘in economic development in the 
same period is the West Coast. By the 
end of 1952 the USA church in Wash- 
ington, Oregon and California had in- 
creased over 1940 by 60 per cent, another 
example of the favorable influence of 
population movements on Presbyterian 
membership in a particular region. The 
fact that this rate of growth is 20 points 





*The year 1941 was used as the base be- 
cause a 1940 report was not available. It 
may safely be predicted, from comparison 
of total membership in 1940 with the total 
for 1941, that the percentage gains shown 
in the tabulation would be slightly larger 
for the full 13-year period based on 1940. 


3Chapman, Paul: Recent Economic 
Progress in the South. An address de- 
livered at the Southern Regional Confer- 
ence on Industrial Development and its 
Financing, November 29, 1950. 


‘Hoover, C. B. and Ratchford, B. U.: 
Economic Resources and Policies of the 
South, MacMillan, 1951. Note especially 
Chapter III. 
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higher than the rate achieved by the U.S. 
Church in its territory over substantially 
the same period does not indicate that 
the West Coast Presbyterians of the USA 
are better evangelists. 

The extraordinary expansion in Flori- 
da accounts for about one-third of the 15 
points superiority in rate of membership 
growth of the U.S. over the USA church, 
1940 to 1953. We have seen that the 
gain in Florida, 1941 to 1953, was 97 
per cent. Although only about one-third 
as strong numerically as the Southern 
Church, the USA church in Florida also 
increased in membership by 97 per cent 
in substantially the same period. ‘Thess 
figures point clearly to local conditions as 
a controlling influence on membership 
growth. They tend to controvert the view 
that one Presbyterian denomination is 
more efficient in evangelism than another. 


Sunday Scrool Enrollment and Num- 

ber of Ministers 

The second and third charts, pages 10 
and 11 of the booklet, are like the first 
chart in that they show comparative 
growth rates. Detailed analyses of thes 
charts would prolong this discussion un 
duly. ‘There is no more reason for think 
ing that differences in rate of increase 
in Sunday school enrollment and num 
ber of ministers are caused by denomina 
tional characteristics than the differences 
in membership growth. 


Is Loss in Number of Churches Al- 
ways Bad? 

The fourth chart, on page 12, shows 
net gain or loss in number of churches, 
U.S. and USA for each year 1941 to 
1953. USA churches had losses of near- 
ly fifty in 1941 and 1942, these losses de- 
creased irregularly until 1952, and a net 
gain of 17 is shown for 1953. The U.S. 
church had a net gain in every year but 
one, with a peak in 1950. In the text. 
it is said that the number of USA 
churches has been on the decline since 
1910. ‘These facts are represented as 
most damaging to the USA church, ig- 
noring its reversal in trend for the most 
recent period shown in the chart, 1942- 
1953. 

During the 43 years described in the 
booklet as showing ‘‘a downhill trend,” 
the USA church gained in round numbers 
1.2 million in membership and 103 mil- 
lion dollars in annual collections. Evi- 
dently small churches gave way to larger 
ones. 

Would a business man hesitate to joi 
a business enterprise because its number 
of sales outlets had declined, if at the 


*The period for the USA church is from 
March 31, 1940 to December 31, 1952; that 
for the U.S. church from March 31, 1940 
to March 31, 1953. All the membership 
data for the USA church represented in 
the charts as of 1953 are actually as of 
December 31, 1952; likewise, the data on 
per capita giving attributed to 1953 on the 
charts actually refer to the calendar year 
1952. 
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same time it had gained more than a 
million customers and more than a hun- 
dred million dollars in sales? 


Is the Northern Church Inferior in 

Stewardship? 

The remaining four charts represent 
the per capita giving in the two churches. 
rhe first and most significant of these 
four is the one for total giving, page 13. 
Che other three represent gifts for speci- 
fied purposes, all included in the data 
represented in the first chart. They will 
not be separately discussed. 

It appears that total giving per capita 
gained moderately both in U.S. and USA 
churches from 1940 to 1943, without 
much difference between the two. After 
1943 there was a rapid gain, but much 
more pronounced in the U.S. church than 
in the USA. It is argued in the booklet 
that in 1953, when USA Presbyterians 
gave over $18 per capita less than U.S. 
Presbyterians, they should have given 
considerably more because Department of 
(Commerce reports indicate that northern 
and western incomes were higher than 
southern by about 50 per cent. This ar- 
gument reveals a serious misunderstand- 
ing of the Commerce reports cited. These 
reports show average income of individ- 
all classes, including Negroes, 

and regions. Unfortunatelv, 
very few of these individuals are Presby- 
terians: less than three per cent in most 
states. There is no reason to expect the 
average of so many incomes to represent 
the income of so few. 

In order to make valid use to measure 
stewardship of these church statistics on 
per capita giving, it would be necessary 
to have not only the corresponding aver- 
age incomes of Presbyterians, but also 
the portions of their gifts which were 
offset by amounts which otherwise would 
have been paid in income taxes. Such 
information is not available. In its ab- 
sence, per capita giving reveals absolutely 
nothing as to relative merit in steward- 
ship. 

If the reader should have any remain- 
ing doubt on this subject, let him try to 
interpret in terms of stewardship the per 
capita giving by U.S., church synods. 
Here are figures for a few of the larger 
synods, together with the corresponding 
income data as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 


uals of 


States 


Average Average 
giving income of 
Synod per capita, individuals, 
1953 1952 

Tennessee $80.64 $1,126 
Texas 79.17 1,452 
North Carolina 70.27 1,049 
Florida 64.16 1,319 
Virginia 56.95 1,322 


Applying the reasoning set forth in the 
booklet, we note that Tennessee, in spite 
of an average income close to the lowest 
of the group, had the highest per capita 
giving. Therefore it would merit a very 
high rating in stewardship, though by 


standards of membership growth adopted 
in the same booklet, it would be shame- 
fully behind in evangelism. Further- 
more, we find Florida substantially above 
Tennessee in average income and con- 
clude that it should give more per capita, 
but the sad fact is that it gave $16.48 per 
capita less. Therefore, though at the top 
in evangelism, it would be rated close to 
the bottom in stewardship. Virginia, 
about average in evangelism, would be 
even worse than Florida in stewardship. 
Do these rating make sense? And is it 
logical to think of the difference in per 
capita giving between the U.S. and USA 
churches as caused by differences in or- 
ganization, methods and leadership, when 
we find a 27 percent greater difference 
between two large synods of the U.S. 
church? 

Another point to be considered in this 
connection is that the per capita giving 
of the two churches was at roughly the 
same level, not only in the early 1940s 
but in prior years going as far back as 
1920, at least. Below is the record of 
total giving per capita taken at 10-year 
intervals up to 1940: 


Year U.S. Church USA Church 
1900 $ 9.00 $14.95 
1910 13.67 17.15 
1920 24.53 26.31 
1930 31.27 31.78 
1946 22.10 20.70 


If we were to accept the view that recent 
figures show relatively poor stewardship 
in the USA church, caused by deficiencies 
inherent in that denomination, we would 
have to believe that these deficiencies lay 
dormant for many years without taking 
effect. Since substantial inequalities in 
per capita giving in favor of the U.S. 
church did not appear until about the 
end of the second world war and during 
a period in which the South was outgain- 
ing the nation on all economic fronts, is 
it reasonable to attribute these inequali- 
ties to differences in denominational ef- 
ficiency? Is it not more probable that 
they reflect, in the main, differences 
among Presbyterians in personal income? 


Application of Common Sense 

The author of the booklet expresses 
himself as feeling ‘‘very keenly that God 
expects us to weigh all the facts in con- 
sidering this merger and to use the good 
common sense that He has given us in 
reaching a final decision.” (Page 8) With 
this sentiment all should agree. It is 
the part of common sense to look below 
the surface of statistical compilations, 
and to assemble and consider all the re- 
lated facts that are available, before 
coming to any conclusions as to what 
caused the figures to be the way they are. 
By the application of such common sense, 
it has been demonstrated that there is no 


*The chart and text of the booklet (page 
13) credit the Northern Church with the 
higher per capita giving in 1940, but the 
figures in this tabulation are believed to 
be correct. 
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@ Had you thought about the implications 
of that often-confusing U.S. before? 


WHAT'S IN OUR NAME? 


HE story is told of Alexander the 

Great that one day he faced a soldier 
who had been brought to his tent because 
of misconduct. He was irritated to find 
that the soldier’s name, like his own, was 
Alexander. The general, upbraiding the 
culprit, gave him this stern command: 
“Either mend your ways or change vour 
name.” 

With all due respect, I suggest that 
this incident is in some measure appli- 
cable to our situation in our church. 
There is a real question as to the pro- 
priety and justice of our bearing the name 
which for nearly a century has been our 
church’s official title, “The Presbyterian 
Church in the United States.” We ought, 
in the light of the plain meaning of fa- 
miliar words, either to quit being a sec- 
tional church, or change our denomina- 
tional title. 

The name, ‘The Presbyterian Church 
in the United States,” is for us, as it 
stands now, a thorough-going and un- 
fortunate misnomer. Instead of being. 
as a name ought to be, an instrument of 
genuine interpretation and strength, our 
church’s title is more often than not a 
source of ambiguity and embarrassment. 
It needs often to be explained and justi- 
fied; it seldom clarifies or implements 
our Christian cause. The name is borne 
as a burden, rather than as a sign of 
spiritual power. It is borne, but it does 
not bear. 

Manifestly, our church is not the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States, 
but only a Presbyterian Church in this 
country. And, quite as evidently, the 
term “United States” is seriously mislead- 
ing, because we are exclusively in the 
Southern portion of these United States. 
and not actively concerned with the larger 
area which the term must primarily im- 
ply. 


It's Prophetic 

But there is something else to be said 
about our church’s name. Our name, 
inappropriate and lame though it is, does 
carry with it the noble intimation that 
this church to which we belong is on the 








reliable basis in the statistical records 
for the opinion that the Presbyterian 
Church U.S., is doing a better job than 
the USA because of more effective or- 
ganization, operating methods, and lead- 
ership. Accordingly, let us reject de- 
lusions of superior efficiency and join 
with our Presbyterian brothers through- 
out the nation in a union that will gen- 
erate more power for the cause of Christ 
at home and abroad. 
Let Presbyterians reunite! 
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By JAMES A. OVERHOLSER 


way to being something more than a re- 
gional denomination. It is, I dare to 
think, a prophetic name. It is very 
significant that our Southern Presby- 
terian forebears did not succumb to the 
impulse, natural enough in those tragic 
vears following the War Between the 
States, to call these synods a ‘Southern 
Presbyterian Church,” or a “Presbyterian 
Church in the Southern United States,” 
The men of that generation were men of 
too great vision and of too rich an ec- 
clesiastical experience to foist this con- 
venient, “unofficial” name upon our 
church as the title by which it would be 
designated throughout the Christian 
world. In spite of all that these coura- 
geous founders had suffered, their Chris 
tian perspective was not so impaired as 
to allow this untoward thing to happen. 
They, who had known something better. 
would not deliberately establish a pro 
vincial church. By their choice of 
name, in the midst of what would seem to 
us to have been a most remarkable provi 
dence, they pointed the way to the ulti- 
mate rebirth of a truly national Presby 
terian Church. 


Morally Bound 

The time has been long and is now 
short. If this name has not been alto- 
gether wasted on us, we must redeem it 
now as a name which means what it says. 
We are morally bound either to alter our 
geographical and inter-Presbyterian 
status, by joining forces with the other 
major Presbyterian bodies, or to change 
our name. 

I am not rehearsing here the numerous 
reasons for Presbyterian union. They 
are comprehensive, and they are compell- 
ing. The practical, church-administra- 
tive grounds have been amply set forth; 
the historical and theological grounds are 
clear and cogent; the spiritual reasons for 
it are unanswerable. And there is also 
this semantic reason, if you will permit 
it to be so called. The fact is that our 
denomination’s very name demands a 
national church and implies with every 
possible witness of the words involved 
a united, unitary, inclusive Presbyterian 
Church in this great and favored land. 
That is what is in our name. 


America 


A few Sundays ago a visitor in our par- 
ticular church, a lady from a northern 
city, spoke cordially to the minister at 


DR. OVERHOLSER is pastor of the First 
church, Hot Springs, Ark. 





the close of the morning worship, gave 
brief but unquestionable evidence of be- 
ing a good Presbyterian, and asked to 
which branch of the church we belonged. 
The minister replied that it was the 
Southern Church, which was officially, 
“the Presbyterian Church in the United 
States.’ ‘Then she wished to know, 
“What is the difference?” I pointed out 
that the ‘“‘Northern” Church (another 
misnomer) was called “the Presbyterian 
(Church in the United States of America.” 

“Oh,” she said, “I see. The difference 
is America, isn’t it?” 

Later I could not help thinking, anx- 
iously and sadly, that perhaps this is the 
crux of the matter, with regard to this 
whole question of Presbyterian union now 
hefore us. What is there between us, and 
what is the difference? What, indeed. 
is the difference? It may be that Amer 
ica itself is the difference—and the fate 
of the Christian world along with it. 

Think of your church’s name. What 
does it say to the urgent issue of the 
union of our Presbyterian people ? 


Sees City Churches 
Applying Rural Methods 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. (RNS) — The 
tragedy of the city church is that it is still 
trying to minister to its people with rural 
methods, women attending the annual 
Minnesota School of Missions were told 
here. 

“Bingo in the Roman Catholic churches 
and bazaars in the Protestant churches 
are rural methods applied to the urban 
American community,” declared G. Paul 
Musselman, New York. 

“Both are based on a barter economy, 
typical of rural America of another day.” 

Mr. Musselman, who is executive secre- 
tary of the division of urban work of the 
National Council, Protestant Episcopal 
Church, said ‘‘the rural American is the 
vanishing American.” 

“Most of our people live in cities and 
their whole method of life and psychology 
has changed,” he said. 

The churchman said a new model 
American citizen is needed today “who 
is as different from the ideal citizen of 
yesterday as the car of today differs from 
the model T.” 

“T have an uneasy sense that the 
churches of America are still producing 
model T citizens,” he said. 

“Our new citizens must be able to 
bring the ideology of inspired democracy 
to the whole world. We have given our 
sister nations money and material; now 
we must give them a faith.” 
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EDITORIAL 
“With Christ” 


With the major emphasis of the New 
Orleans Men’s Convention concentrated 
om'the “Forward With Christ” program 
of the' next three years, more people are 
now challenged by the far-reaching plan 
thin by almost any effort of recent times. 

The emphasis at New Orleans was en- 
thubiastic and specific, in terms of achiev- 
able goals. No one could reasonably 
doubt that the wholehearted realization 
of thes¢ ambitions would move us well 
along the ecclesiastical road. 

It is; however, to be regretted that so 
many’ people are led to feel that this 
sort’ of thing is “the real business” of the 
church and that the areas of personal and 
social relationships are insignificant. 
Yet, many a man will do his best to per- 
suadé you that, after all, this is the pri- 
mary business of the church. 

To be sure, it is important to have a 
program in terms of specific objectives 
like these, but have you noticed the usual 
difficulties in such times in drumming 
up enthusiasm and enlisting complete 
support? Maybe this is simply our de- 
praved ‘wills refusing to submit to any 
kind of regimentation or even coopera- 
tion.:' Maybe it is our blindness to the 
trué valu#s.: Maybe it is something else. 

{tis to be regretted, nevertheless, that 
our ideas ‘of what it means to go “For- 
ward With Christ” are not expanded, 
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enriched or even challenged. Does “For- 
ward With Christ” simply or chiefly mean 
that we are to try to do what we are now 
doing in a bigger and better way? Per- 
haps so; but it might mean something 
far, far deeper and vastly different. ‘This 
is the danger with such great words used 
as slogans, that we may be led to feel 
that we have had an experience by the 
constant repetition of a set of words; or 
if we say them often and loud enough, the 
saying may be substituted for the doing. 

This is net to suggest that anybody 
connected with originating or promoting 
this greatly-expanded program has such 
thoughts in mind. It is simply to suggest 
that maybe we ought to spend a while in 
thought and prayer and discussion in big 
groups and in small to try to see just what 
it would mean in our personal, family 
and congregational relationship, not to 
speak of the expanding circles of in- 
fluences, if we took seriosuly the challenge 
to go “Forward With Christ.” 

Forward—that ought to be clear 
enough; it does not mean holding to a 
dead past, however dear or inspiring. It 
means, as it did to the Children of Israel, 
that our march is forward to something 
better than we have ever experienced. 

It means “with Christ’—and that 
brings us pause. Robert E. Speer told 
of a sermon written by his son, whose 
death occurred one night at the hands 
of a murderer as he sat in his study. The 
murderer or a possible motive was never 
discovered. The younger Speer, in one 
of his last sermons, said this: ‘Let us 
go forward, looking back to Christ, who 
is always ahead of us.” 

He is ahead of us. Someone wrote 
recently of people who seem to think that 
the direction in which God is to be found 
is back—as in some so-called “back to 
God” movements. The truth is, as it has 
always been, that he is far out in front 
of us, calling us on, challenging us to 
stand courageously with him—not to do 
things or to give gifts, but first and most 
important of all, to be something, to set 
relationships right, to stand with him in 
the midst of life’s suffering and need and 
injustice. If we can go “Forward With 
Christ” in this way, then we have under- 
stood at least something of what he is 
always saying to us. 

The tragedy is that we may think we 
have moved forward with him if we have 
made our gifts and done our great works 
when we may have simply taken refuge 
in good works as a substitute for the 
weightier demands of the law. No parent 
is pleased by a child who offers even the 
most generous gift if that child is defiant 
and rebellious and disobedient. 

There are some basic adjustments 
pushing in upon us and demanding their 
due before we dare say very much about 
being able to go forward with Christ. 

Our good works may be good; they 
should not, they cannot, take the place 
of relationships. 


The regrettable fact is that so many 
pecple look upon the “works” as the 
main business of the church and upon 
the unreconciled relationships that chal- 
lenge us as electives. 


Helps in Planning 


It is easy to see that much of our slip- 
shod work on the congregational level 
comes from a lack of coordination or 
planning or both. We have moaned and 
groaned about it but have not actually 
done much to improve our system. 

The General Council, through a special 
committee related to the program commit- 
tee, now comes forward with our first 
Plan Book—for 1955, designed to con- 
front a church with its total organiza- 
tional or cause responsibilities and _ its 
obligations to the objectives voted by As- 
sembly, synod and presbytery. 

Practically anything that is done in this 
area will be an improvement. It is good, 
therefore, to see this stimulus to more 
careful planning and group endeavor. 

The volume, to sell for 50¢ at Presby- 
terian Book Stores, is called “Plan for 
Use in the Local Church.” If it can be 
produced in quantity the price will doubt- 
less be much more reasonable. 


Sermon Winner 


One of the traditional jokes pulled on 
almost every preacher is to tell him what 
a good sermon his wife wrote for him. 

Now, Mrs. Frederick G. Poole, of 
Warren, Mich., wife of the pastor of the 
Warren Methodist church, has _ been 
awarded $100 for the best sermon given 
in Michigan last Brotherhood Sunday, 
Feb. 21. She not only wrote the sermon; 
she preached it in the church where her 
husband is pastor. 

Eleven lesser prizes went to as many 
Michigan ministers. 

For a taste of the winning sermon, see 
these words: 

“We still have a long way to go in es- 
tablishing true brotherhood. It’s one thing 
to get a group of people together to talk 
about brotherhood, but quite another to 
accept one another socially and racially. 
We must find ways we can share together. 

“Legislation is necessary all along the 
way to protect individuals and groups that 
need legal protection. But we also need 
a continued experience of learning to un- 
derstand one another.” 


Next week... 
@ Strong supporting state- 
ments for union by: 

Edward D. Grant 

J. R. McCain 

Ben R. Lacy 
@ More pictures from the 
Men’‘s Convention. 
@ Round-un and evaluation of 
the Men’s Convention. 
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THERE IS MORE THAN ONE WAY 
TO SELL PAPERS 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


“The fact remains that Christ is being 
preached, whether sincerely or not, and 
that fact makes me very happy.” —Phil- 
ippians 1:15, Phillips. 


HE newsboy in the city has been 
yg tece: by middle-aged or elderly 
men. But young or old, no two of them 
are quite alike. They all manage to sell 
papers, but they have different ways of 
doing it. 

Once I saw the rare sight of a bashful 
newsboy. He was about 30 years old and 
was supposed to be selling his papers on 
a train. He sat up in front of the coach 
with his papers and other wares beside 
him. Once in a while he would get up, 
half turn around and inquire in a meek 
voice that carried no further than the 
front six seats: ‘Anybody here want 
a magazine” (or bar of candy or news- 
paper as the case might be)—not even 
a question in his voice. Before any pas- 
senger could so much as raise a hand, 
down sat the salesman with his back to 
the people again. 

Once is a long while someone would 
make his way down the aisle and press 
1 dime into his hand for paper or candy; 
hut he never once was so undignified as 
to push his wares on anyone. 

He started the journey with a neat pile 
vi reading matter, and he ended the 
journey the same way. If the pile was a 
mite smaller it certainly was not his 
fault. 

More frequent is the mumbling news- 
boy. He may mumble under his breath 
or he may mumble in a voice you can 
hear for a block; but no one can tell what 
he is saying. Whether he is announcing 
the name of the paper or the day’s news 
is impossible to say. Somehow people 
gather that he is selling papers, and they 
quiet his racket once in a while with a 
purchase. He yells ‘“Neeyahk peepah 
lispatch!” and you go over and get a 
New York Paper or a Times Dispatch— 
but not on the strength of anything you 
heard him say. 

Closely resembling him is another spe- 
cimen, the Hollering Type. He doesn’t 
exactly mumble, he yells one or two syl- 
lables every thirty seconds, a vocal Old 
Faithful. He scares the little children 
and old ladies, but strange as it may 
seem, he does sell some papers. 

Down the street is a newsman who 
may have laryngitis, for all we know, 
or maybe he is an immigrant from Lower 
Slobbovia and never learned English. He 
never says a word all evening. He sells 
his papers just by waving them over his 
head. The corner is full of noises but 
he doesn not compete with them. The 
drivers see this black-and-white flag wav- 
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ing and they reach out for their papers. 

There is also the news vender who 
works on people’s curiosity. He holds his 
papers in such a way as to reveal a tan- 
talizing headline, or part of one, but 
nothing else; or he will show an interest- 
ing picture without the headline. You 
see SCANDAL or KIDNAPPING or 
WAR and you buy the paper and find 
the rest of the headline is SCANDAL 
CHARGES CLEARED or KIDNAP- 
PING, A HOAX or WAR UNLIKELY, 
SAYS V.I.P. 

Another one works on curiosity in a 
different way. He reads his papers till 
the finds a juicy item somewhere perhaps 
on an inside page, and he shouts the 
headline loud and clear: MURDER ON 
RIVER!! You buy the paper and hunt 
for the murder, which turned out to have 
been committeed somewhere on the 
Swanee or the Red River of the North— 
anyway, nowhere near home. (Sign of 
total depravity, by the way—feeling dis- 
appointed at finding the murder didn’t 
concern anyone you know.) 

And then there is an entirely different 
type, the Take-it-or-leave it Man. He 
just stands there, self-satisfied and aloof, 
by his pile of papers. He leave the little 
pile of nickels and dimes out on top, just 
to show he is isn’t greedy. You slip a 
paper out from the pile and put a nickel 
on the top, and he doesn’t even look your 
way. You have the impression that he 
just happens to be there, and if you 
happen to take paper and by chance leave 
a nickel for it, he won’t object. These 
things will happen! 


ES, patient reader, this is all true, 

and it is working up to a parable, 
just as you suspected. For strange as it 
may seem, the gospel itself is proclaimed 
in ways very much like these odd ways of 
selling papers. 

There is the bashful preacher who 
barely announces the gospel, indeed you 
have to listen carefully to see whether 
there be a gospel; he certainly does not 
seem strongly convinced about it, much 
less anxious to push it. His ideas about 
religion (like the papers of the bashful 
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newsman) are in neat piles in his mind, 
undisturbed by contact with the hurrying 
world. 

Then here is the mumbling preacher, 
saying words that everyone can hear but 
no one understands; and the hollering 
preacher, long on voice but rather short 
on ideas. 

There is the preacher who can’t be 
said to preach, for even his most loval 
parishioners can claim nothing for him 
on that score, but who manages to attract 
attention simply by kec})ing something on 
the go every minutes down at the church. 

There is the preacher who draws in 
listeners (once) by sensational sermon- 
titles preceding dull sermons. There is 
also the preacher who can tell attention- 
getting stories of events that don’t much 
matter here, an expert in drama lIcng ago 
and far away, little aware of human 
drama closer at hand. 

There is too the take-or-leave-it preach- 
er, who runs his program off, preaches 
his sermons regularly and lets his deacons 
pass the plate; but never takes any in- 
terest in prospects. If you want to join 
his church he will not stand in your way, 
but he won’t go after you. 


OW the curious thing is that these 

eccentric methods of selling do sell 
something. And these dismal methods 
of proclaiming the gospel really do cover 
the gospel to some people. A modern 
miracle! Of course the reason is not 
that these men are salesmen. The reason 
is that the public wants papers, and they 
will buy them in spite of bad salesman- 
ship. 

Yea, and the public wants the gospel, 
and it will reach out and take it even 
when some feeble preacher stands in the 
way. 


Paul knew this well. He was willing 


to go so far as to thank God for the 
gospel even when the preacher was 
preaching out of sheer envy. 

Christ deserves the best preaching there 
is; but even poor preaching is better than 
none. 
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@ It might be a good idea to take a 
careful look at what is called “distinctive” 


Those Five Distinctive Principles’ 


HE opponents of union have made 

many assertions about our church 
which in general are true, but which are 
stated in such a way as to convey er- 
roneous impressions. They are put in 
such settings as to make them appear to 
constitute arguments against union when 
actually they do not. Among such asser- 
tions are five so-called distinctive em- 
phases of our church, which are: 


(1) Christ is the King and only Head 
of the church, and the sole Lawgiver in 
Zion; 

“(2) The supreme and exclusive func- 
tion of the church is to preach the whole 
gospel to the whole world, and to make 
disciples of all nations, in obedience to 
the command of Christ and as the condi- 
tion of his promised presence; 

“(3) The Bible is to be received, pre- 
served and obeyed as the inspired and 
authoritative Word of God, the only in- 
fallible rule of faith and practice; 

“(4) The Westminster Standards are to 
be maintained in their essential integrity 
as containing the system of doctrine and 
the basic principles of church government 





DR. ELLIS is pastor of the First church, Louis- 
ville, Ky. This year he was awarded his doc- 
torate for an important study of ‘’The Presby- 
terian System of Church Government: Its His- 
tory and its Characteristics.”’ 
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as set forth in the scriptures of the Old 
and New Testaments; 

“(5) Church courts have no jurisdiction 
in civil or political affairs, and the prin- 
ciple of separation between church and 
state should be strictly maintained.” 

The erroneous impression conveyed by 
the listing of these policies is that they 
are set forth as “distinctive principles 
and policies” of the U. S. church; poli- 
cies adhered to by the U. S. church so as 
to distinguish it from other denomina- 
tions, which we would surrender if we 
should unite with other Presbyterian 
bodies. 

Any student of the church could go 
right down the line with these five em- 
phases and show that no one of them is 
the exclusive emphasis of our church. 


1. Emphasis No. 1 

While some of the opponents of union 
were declaring that emphasis upon the 
principle of Christ, the King and Head 
of the Church, is distinctive of the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., another from 
among them was asserting that this con- 
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viction was the moving force of Martin 
Luther. 

The Book of Government and Worship 
of the United Presbyterian Church (a 
church we are asked not to unite with), 
Chap. II, Art. 5, affirms clearly “The 
Kingship of Christ.” The Confession of 
Fatth of the Presbyterian Church, USA, 
(the other church we are asked not to 
unite with), Chap. XXV, Art. VI, de- 
clares Christ to be “the only head of 
the church” in language very similar to 
the corresponding article in the U. S. 
Confession. The acknowledgment of 
Christ as the only Head of the church is 
the underlying principle of the entire 
Introductory Chapter of the USA Form 
of Government, (a chapter noticeably 
absent from our book), and is definitely 
asserted in Art. VIII of that chapter. It 
is found again in Chapter II, Art. I. It 
is in the ordination vows of the USA 
church; F of G., Chap. XVI, Art. V 
No. 1 (this is the one vow not in the 
U. S. book). This principle is asserted 
again in the Brief Statement of the USA 
church, Art. XIV. The Confession of 
Faith of the proposed united church, 
Chap. XXV, Arts. I and VI, and the 
Form of Government, Chap. 2, set forth 
Christ’s headship to the church. Here 
again it is made one of the ordination 
vows, Chap. 22, Art. 5, No. 1, and is in 
the declaration of ordination, Chap. 22, 
Art. 6. While all of the language of 
Chap. II of the U. S. book is not in the 
Plan of Union, a careful reading of the 
plan reveals that if there is any difference 
there is more emphasis given to this prin- 
ciple in the Plan of Union than in the 
U. S. book. 

In the light of these facts, who can 
claim this to be a distinctive emphasis 
of the U. S. Church? 


ll. Emphasis No. 2 

With reference to this policy, it should 
first be said that it is a question to what 
extent it has been practiced by our church. 
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The U. S. church has never attempted to 
preach the whole gospel to the whole 
world. We have been able to go to only 
a few nations outside our own, and have 
confined our evangelization to seventeen 
out of the forty-eight states of our own. 
We have never attempted to make dis- 
ciples of people north of the Ohio. As 
to the “whole gospel,” it has always been 
against the protest of a large segment 
within our church that we have preached 
any gospel applicable to our collective 
life. 

Secondly, it is to be observed that this 
policy is nowhere in any of the Standards 
of our church set forth as the “supreme 
and exclusive function of the church,” 
although it is found in the Brief State- 
ment, Art. XII. 

Thirdly, to assert that this is an “ex- 
clusive” emphasis of our church is a 
misrepresentation. Our Form of Govern- 
ment does not declare this to be the mis- 
sion of the church any more clearly than 
does the Plan of Union, Chap. 5, Art. 9. 
There are many churches which have been 
as fully zealous, if not more so than the 
U. S. Church, in proclaiming the whok 
gospel to the whole world. No one can 
honestly question the zeal of either the 
U. P. or the USA churches in this respect. 

In the light of these facts, who can 
claim it to be a “distinctive” emphasis 
of the Presbyterian Church, U. S., to 
preach the whole gospel to the whol 
world ? 


lll. Emphasis No. 3 

Emphasis upon the Scriptures as the 
inspired and authoritative Word of God 
can no more be said to be a distinctive 
emphasis of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., than it can be said to be that of 
the Southern Baptist or Episcopal 
Churches. This is an emphasis common 
to all evangelical communions. ‘There is 
no difference between the Standards of 
our church and those of the USA and 
U. P. churches in this respect. 

The wording used in our standards 
with respect to the authority of the Scrip- 
tures was simply copied from the Stand- 
ards of the USA Church. Attention is 
called to the C. of F. of the USA Church, 
Chap. I, the Larger Catechism Q. 2, and 
the Shorter Catechism, Qs. 2 and 3. The 
Brief Statement, Art. II, asserts that the 
Scriptures are “the Word of God, the 
only infallible rule of faith and life.” 
An underlying principle of the whok 
Form of Government of the USA church 
is the recognition of the authority of the 
Scriptures; the fact is assserted in the 
Introductory Chapter, Sec. VII, and is 
the second ordination vow in the present 
book. It is needless to explain that the 
U. P. Standards give exactly the same 
place to this principle as do the U. S. and 
USA churches. The Plan of Union gives 
every emphasis to the Scriptures as the 
authoritative revelation of God, ‘‘the only 
infallible rule of faith and practice,” 
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that the Presbyterian Church, U. S., does. 

Who then can claim this to be a “dis- 
tinctive” principle of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S.? 


IV. Emphasis 4 

“The Westminster Standards are 
maintained. .. .” This is so obviously 
true of all major branches of the Presby- 
terian Churches that debate on the point 
is useless. These Standards are the 
Standards of both the USA and the l 
churches, and required acceptance of 
them is a provision of their ordination 
vows as it is of ours. The Plan of Union 
gives exactly the same place to the West- 
minster Standards as do these three re- 
spective churches. 

No one who knows anvthing about 





Presbyterianism as a whole will state 
adherence to the Westminster Standards 
to be a “distinctive” principle of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. 

V. Emphasis 5. 

The fifth so-called distinctive emphasis 
is that “‘church courts have no jurisdic- 
tion in civil or political affairs.” This 
principle is no more distinctive of our 
church than are the other four. 

The distinction between ecclesiastical 
and civil authority is suggested in the 
USA Form of Government, Chap. I, Art. 
[, and is definitely made in Chap. VIII, 
Art. II. The Government and Worship 
of the U. P. Church, Part I, Chap. IV, 
Art. 2, asserts that government of the 
church is distinct from civil power, and 
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Chap. IV, Art. 14, makes it clear that 
the church has no jurisdiction over the 
state. This principle is expressly stated 
in the Plan of Union, in the Concurrent 
Declarations, Art. 14, and in the Form 
of Government, Chap. 5, Arts. 3 and 8. 

This cannot be claimed as a “distinc- 
tive’ principle of the Presbyterian 
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The Splendor of Self-Control 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
Sunday School Lesson for November 7, 1954 


Proverbs 14:29; 15:1-3; 


Self-control is required in every area 
of life, in waking and sleeping, in eating 
and drinking, in speech and conduct, in 
work and play. If we are to make the 
most of our lives, we must learn to con- 
trol our tongues, our tempers, our emo- 
tions, our appetites, our passions and our 
nerves. According to the proverb, “He 
who rules his spirit lis better] than he 
who takes a city.” Of course, for if the 
conqueror cannot rule his own spirit, he 
certainly will not for long rule the city 
which he has won. It may be a reputa- 
tion which he loses, or the confidence of 
his clients, or the love of his family, or 
the fortune which he has gathered. 

The lesson passages chosen for our 
study deal with self-control in two par- 
ticular areas—in two very important 
areas. 


1. The Control of Our Tempers, 

14:29; 15:1-3; 16:32 

Anger sometimes serves a useful pur- 
pose. It releases energy, and stirs us to 
action. And that, no doubt, is its bio- 
logical function in life. It enables an 
animal or a person to draw on reserves 
of energy which it did not know it pos- 
sessed, to meet some sudden danger to 
itself, or to its family, or to its home. But 
unfortunately, anger which builds up 
steam under the boiler and releases en- 
ergy also takes off the balance wheel. 
As a result we say things when we are 
angry that we would not have said in a 
calmer frame of mind and often they are 
things which, however much we may 
regret them, can never be unsaid; and 
we do things when we are angry that 
we would not have done were we in a 
calmer frame of mind. Often they are 
things which, despite our bitter tears, 
we can never undo. Angry words some- 
times destroy friendships and break up 
homes. And even when anger does not 
lead to the hasty word or the tragic deed 
there are other effects that we may have 
cause to regret. It interferes with our 
digestion, it raises our blood pressure and 
induces heart attacks and sometimes 
causes death. 

The Sage recognizes no doubt that 
there is a place for anger; but he was 
certainly aware of its dangers, and par- 
ticularly of the danger of sudden anger. 
“He who is slow to anger,” he reminds 
us, “has great understanding, but he 
who has a hasty temper exalts folly” 
(14:29 rsv). And again, “He who is 
slow to anger is better than the mighty, 
and he who rules his spirit than he 
who takes a city.” Our mothers used to 
tell us to count ten before we spoke when 
we were mad; most of us probably found 
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16:32; 20:1; 23:29-35 


it just a bit impracticable; and yet there 
was a lot of common sense behind the 
old rule. Many a situation would have 
been saved if only we had thought first 
and spoken later. It might be better 
procedure to keep our mouths shut until 
we are again responsible and sane. 

Two questions arise. 

1. What shall we do when we have 
to deal with a man who has lost his 
temper? Tempers do flare in the home, 
in the office, on the street, even on the 
golf course. And there is a temptation 
to reply in kind. But that is nearly, if 
not quite always a mistake. As the prov- 
erb has it, “A soft answer turns away 
wrath, but a harsh word stirs up anger.” 
A harsh word by the father or the mother, 
or by a brother or a sister arouses re- 
sentment, stirs resistance, and makes it 
more difficult to reach a reasonable con- 
clusion. We see it in the halls of Con- 
gress, where not all of our representatives 
have learned to control their tempers, 
and where anger arouses a bitterness or 
hatred which influences the affairs of 
state. Blessed is that man in the home, 
or in the office, or in political life who is 
able to pour oil on troubled waters be- 
cause he has learned to control his tem- 
per. 
“A soft answer turns away wrath,” 
that is certainly the general rule, though 
there are exceptions of course. As Wil- 
liam Arnot has written: 


“There is an instrument for receiving 
anger, so as to make it harmlessly spend 
its force, like lightning led by a conduct- 
ing rod into the ground; and even if there 
be a rebound at first. the force gradually 
melts away like a dying echo from a single 
sound. That patent shield forwarding off 
the sharp strokes of wrath is ‘a soft an- 
swer’; the most important practical rule 
for our guidance under provocation is to 
consider, not how hard a blow we can 
deal in return consistently with the char- 
acter for Christian meekness, but how 
far we can yield without being faithless 
to truth and to God. When all rules fail 
to reach the case, let us have recourse to 
the great Example.” 


2. How can we learn to control our 
tempers? Dr. E. Stanley Jones in his 
recent book, Growing Spiritually, sug- 
gests eight steps: 


“First, fix it in your mind as an axiom 
that bad temper is self defeating—it gets 
you nowhere except backward... . Second, 
cultivate good temper as a life policy. 
Good temper is not a luxury; it is a neces- 
sity. ... You will always be up against 
opposition and hate if you manifest bad 
temper. . . . Third, remember that your 
keeping of your temper is the victory. 
... No matter what temporary advantage 
you may have gained you have lost your 
case if you lose your temper... . Fourth, 
breathe a prayer for those with whom you 


are about to lose your temper... . Fifth, 
breathe a prayer for yourself when you 
are about to lose your temper... . Sixth, 
thicken your skin deliberately so you will 
no longer be a touchy individual. ... 
Seventh, have a convenient memory—a 
memory that easily forgets hurts and 
slights. . . . Eighth, if you are to grow 
in good temper, you must grow in good 
humor. God has given us the power of 
laughter not only to laugh at things, but 
to laugh off things.” (Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press) 

The Proverbs remind us that “the eyes 
of the Lord are in every place, keeping 
watch on the evil and on the good.” That 
is true, and we do well to remember it; 
but in the New Testament we discover 
that the Lord is present to give us the 
victory that we cannot win in our own 
strength over our tempers and also over 
our appetites. As Paul writes in Gal. 
5:23, “The fruit of the Spirit is . . . self 
control” (this, rather than temperance, 
as the word is translated in the KJv is 
the final fruit of the Spirit). 


lll. The Control of Our Appetities, 

20:1; 23:29-35 

“Wine is a mocker, strong drink a 
brawler; and whoever is led astray by it 
is not wise.” In this proverb wine is 
personified. It is a demon, or an evil 
genius that takes possession of a man’s 
body, and through it expresses its own 
evil bent. Wine is a mocker. The man 
who is under its influence is led to mock 
at affection, to mock at the sanctities of 
home and property and life, to mock at 
restraints which in hours of sobriety he 
would gladly recognize. Strong drink 
is a brawler. Many who are normally 
inclined to be peaceful and altogether 
harmless often grow quarrelsome under 
the influence of drink. Drunken brawls 
are notorious. ‘The records of our police 
courts are filled with them. A man who 
allows himself to be brought under the 
influence of such a dangerous spirit is 
not wise. So says the ancient proverb. 
And modern experience endorses it. 


Who Has Woe? 23:29-35 


This compelling passage contains a 
question and an answer followed by a 
warning. 

1. The question. Who has woe? Who 
has sorrow? Who lives in an atmosphere 
of perpetual strife and bitter quarrels? 
Who is it that is always complaining? 
Who is it that has redness of eyes? 

2. The answer. The writer answers 
his own question. It is “those who tarry 
long over wine, those who go to try mixed 
wine (wine mixed with spices, the near- 
est equivalent to our distilled liquor).” 
The writer does not suggest that all who 
drink wine, nor even all who take it 
habitually, fall into the pitiable condi- 
tion which has just been described. This 
condition is the result of lingering long 
over the drink, of forming a passion for 
strong drink. It is not the use, but the 
abuse of the thing which in this passage 
is reprobated. 
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3. The warning. The writer goes on, 


however, to add a strong warning against 
drink. He seems to think that the onl 
sure way of escape from the danger 
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for children. 50 cents each, 12 for $5.00. 





Write for book catalogue. For Christmas 
giving, order the above books NOW from 


Gs Unger oom 
The world’s most widely used 


’ devotional guide 
1908 Grand Avenue, Nashville, Tenn. 
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which he has described is to turn even the 
eyes away from temptation. He says in 
effect, “Touch not, taste not, handle not.” 
He goes further, “Do not look at wine 
when it is red, when it sparkles in the 
cup and goes down smoothly” (this last 
clause is more accurate than the KyJ\ 
which reads, “goeth down aright”). The 
whole verse describes the attractiveness 
of the wine cup in color, in effervescence, 
in taste. “It is the peculiarity of this 
substance.” says Dr. Horton, “that it can 
only be taken safely when it has com- 
paratively no attractions, when it is taken 
under orders, and, as it were, against 
the grain. If it is really pleasant to us, 
we can never tell where the pleasantness 
melts into a dangerous fascination, when 
the color and the sparkle and the agree 
thle tingle. which makes it pass so easily 
down the throat, have become the lure 
ind the spell of a poisonous reptile.” 

The end of this fascination is startling. 
‘At the last it bites like a serpent and 
stings like an adder.” Just as the “‘ser- 
pent’s lithe gracefulness and painted skin 
hide a fatal poison,” so the attractive 
wine cup is apt to ruin those who look 
on it. Their eyes behold strange things. 
because their senses are no longer under 
the control, because in extreme cases they 
~uffer from delirium tremens. 

Some think that the word “strange 
things’ should be translated “strange 
women.” It is certainly true that alcohol 
loosens one’s moral control and is, there 
fore, often an easy step to immorality for 
hoth men and women. 

“Your mind (will) utter pervers: 
things.” Nothing could be more true 
“The effect of drink is not so much to 
make the lips lie as to make the inner 
man essentially insincere and deceptive 
No man admits that he is a drunkard. 
even to his own heart; long after all his 
friends know it and are beginning to 
despair of him . . . the most that he will 
low is that he has sometimes taken a 
little more than is good for him. 

“The security of the habit is incredible 
{t leads to the destruction of every faculty 
which God has mercifully given to protect 
us from danger and guide us through life. 
The ready perception of things is marred, 
the quick rallying of the attention is halt 
ed, the exercise of the understanding is 
prevented; the will is paralyzed, the con- 
science dies.” (Horton) 


The man who is under the influence of 
drink sometimes loses all sense of dan- 
He is as much a fool as a man who 
would try to lie down and go to sleep in 
the heart of the sea or on the mast of a 
ship. Such a man would only harm him- 
self, but in our day the drunken fool 
is sometimes driving an automobile. And 
he endangers the lives of us all. 

Yet the drunkard’s case is almost hope- 
It seems to him an anaesthetic, a 
quick and easy escape from the ills of 
life. “They struck me,” he will say, 
“but I was not hurt; they beat me, but 
I did not feel it.” And so he comes out 


ger. 


less. 


of his drunken debauch and cries, “I 
will seek another drink.” We know, as 
the writer did not, that the drunkard’s 
continual return to his cups is not mere 
perversity on his part. Alcohol is a 
habit-forming drug. The physical or- 
ganism comes to demand more alcohol 
and at times it becomes impossible for 
the alcoholic in his own strength to resist 
its claims. 

More and more social workers are em- 
phasizing the fact that habitual drunken- 
ness is a disease, and that it should be 
treated as such. But it is a disease that 
anyone can avoid and that no one needs 
to contract. The wise course is to re- 
frain from beginning a habit which later 
we may be unable to break without sym- 
pathetic understanding and the most dif- 
ficult effort. 

And if drink has become a problem for 
us-—what then? With God’s help we can 
break the chains of any habit that has 
us in its grip. Alcoholics Anonymous is 
the organization that brings alcoholics 
into contact with this Power more suc- 
cessfully than any other. But they will 
hot accept a case until the patient real- 
izes that he has reached the limits of his 
own strength, and is willing to look to 
God for help. 

The Synod of North Carolina in its 
meeting last summer pointed out that 


“in the final analysis the so-called liquor 
problem in our day is not created solely by 
evil men; it is partially kept alive by 
good men grown careless, by church people 
who have heedlessly contributed to the 
zrowing menace of alcohol by _ their 
thoughtless participation in its dubious 
delights. For men and women like that, 
for those who have not yet settled the 
question of personal drinking, but who 
are becoming concerned over the more 
flagrant aspects of a growing problem, 
here are four practical things that can 
be done right away: 

“(1) Don’t participate in any way in an 
illegal purchase or an illegal sale of 
liquor... . 

(2) Don’t serve liquor at social gather- 
ings, and don’t drink in public. Drink- 
ing has been made to appear socially ac- 
ceptable, even socially indispensable, be- 
cause everyone does it (even elders and 
deacons). You can help to destroy this 
illusion. 

“(3) Try this experiment: go ‘on the 
wagon’ for six months and test your re- 
action. If you don’t miss your liquor, 
thank God that you are a free man. If 
you feel that you can’t get along without 
it, then get down on your knees and pray 
for the soul of America, for you wear her 
shackles. 

“(4) Ask God sincerely and earnestly 
to help you walk without crutches. Seek 
to develop through prayer and worship 
and Christian service and spiritual dis- 
cipline a sense of inner stability which 
will enable you to face your fellow-men 
without fear or apology. Seek constantly 
to win spiritual victories over yourself. 

ic and Scripture selections copyrighted by 


Lesson topl 
the Division of Education, National Counctl of Churches. 
Seripture quotations from the Revised Standard Version. 





COMING: Article on union by: 
State Senator Edward L. Breeden 
Norfolk, Va. 
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THE PREACHER AND HIS AUDIENCE. 
By Webb B. Garrison, Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany, Westwood, N. J., 285 pp., $3.00. 

The assistant dean of Emory Univer- 
sity’s Candler School of Theology, who 
as a free lance writer has had over 125 
of his articles published in various sec- 
ular and religious periodicals, has 
brought his writing talent to bear on an 
appraisal of the preacher and his profes- 
sion as seen through the eyes of the per- 
son in the pew. This is a unique ap- 
proach in which Dr. Garrison attains a 
delightful degree of success, much of it 
by a remarkable ability to describe and 
dramatize the intangible nuances of per- 
sonality and inter-personal relationships. 

Particularly, for a clergymen who has 
several years’ sermonic experience behind 
him and who wonders why the crowds are 
failing to flock to hear him, the perspec- 
tive, the insights, and the self-analysis 
charts and tests presented in this book 
will prove a revelation. While relying 
heavily on applied psychology the volume 
nevertheless interprets sound homiletical 
principles, and though it is unlikely to 
replace Broadus in the field, its unusual 
ipproach should be of genuine usefulness 
to the minister in the parish and the min- 
ister-to-be in the seminary. 

A peculiar footnote system which can- 
vasses a field of 301 volumes in the bib- 
liography, (some parts of it several 
times,) makes the reader occasionally 


feel that the author lives in what Luc- 
cock calls a “prison of quotation marks”, 
but as his interest develops in a wide 
range of pertinent subjects—from effec- 
tive communication to use of humor to 
plagarism—this detraction soon causes 
no more concern for him than would the 
clickety-clacks of a Pullman for a sea- 
soned traveller. 
Some won’t like his statement (p. 268), 
‘Read much; hunt, fish, and play golf in 
moderation—if at all’”’!! 
Roy T. SHERROD. 
Austin, Texas. 


TWO OR THREE TOGETHER, A Manual 
for Prayer Groups. By Harold Wiley Freer 
and Francis B. Hall. Harper & Bros., N. Y., 
187 pp., $2.50. 

As its subtitle suggests, this book is a 
sort of lab manual intended to be used 
as a guide for what is often called a 
Christian cell. 

It is divided into three parts. 
(ne is “a general introduction to prayer 
groups, what they are, how they func- 
tion, detailed descriptions of the various 
kinds.” Part Two is “a suggested ‘cur- 
riculum’, covering a period of thirty 
weeks and showing what several prayer 
groups in one church have worked out” 
in the form of meditations and helps. 
Part Three is an excellent annotated 
bibliography of ‘“tbooks that may be of 
help to prayer groups (and individuals) 
in their devotional life’, together with 
a list of addresses of movements concern- 
ed with prayer groups. 


Part 





by EDWARD L. R. ELSON 
Introduction by J. EDGAR HOOVER 


Nation.” 
ing. Rev. Joseph R. Sizao says, “” 


make your blood tingle.” 





AMERICA’S SPIRITUAL RECOVERY 


As pastor to President Eisenhower and other high-level Washington 
officials, Dr. Elson takes a searching look at the spiritual “ 
He sees us beginning a great and necessary spiritual awaken- 
This sobering, straightforward analy- 


sis of our time will quicken the conscience, fire the flames of 


AMERIC 
opiRtTUal 


peut pRY 


state of the 


faith and 


$2.50 








philosophy, idealism, and 


a “channel” 
Have 


you read Dr. 


Wake Up or Blow Up 





CHANNELS OF SPIRITUAL POWER 


In his newest and greatest book, Dr. 
spirit that have animated 
maintains that the perfect attitude of a Christian is to stand with one 
hand stretched up to God, the other stretched out to man—thus becoming 
for God's love. 
yet devotional, a book by one of today’s great Christian leaders. $2.50 
Laubach’s best-sellers: 

Prayer, the Mightiest Force in the World 


Laubach takes steck of the faith, 
his career. He 


Filled with stories and anecdotes, factual 


$1.00 


Paper, $1.00 Cloth, $2.00 








by J. WALLACE HAMILTON 


St. Petersburg, Florida 


background of current day secularism. 
wended his weary, 
dreaming, hoping. They, 


fatted calf is killed. 
at your bookstore 





HORNS AND HALOS IN HUMAN NATURE 


Pastor of the famed “Drive-in” Pasadena Community Church, 


With rare insight into human nature, the author of Ride the Wild 
Horses! here projects the Parable of the Prodigal Son against the 
Just as the Prodigal Son 
wistful way, so millions today 
too, must return to their Father before th 


Fleming H. Revell Company, Publishers 


are disillusioned, 





The authors, a Congregational minis- 
ter and a Quaker, have prodtced an in- 
tensely practical book. For the pastor 
who wishes to encourage a vital fellow- 
ship of prayer and out-going concern 
in his church which will not be preacher- 
dominated, this book is ideal to place 
in the hands of an alert layman. It 
whets the appetite for a group experience 
and provides concrete direction for the 
group when it gathers. 

LAMAR WILLIAMSON, JR. 
Harveyton, Ky. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


S. Buck. 





My Several Worlds. Pearl 
Day Co., N.Y. $5.00. 
My 100 Children. 
Dale Kramer. 

$3.00. 

The Douglass Sunday School Lessons, 
1955. Earl L. Douglass. Macmillan Co., N. Y. 
$2.95. 

The Pullers of the Star. Mary Lou Lacy. 
John Knox Press, Richmond. 50¢, paper. 

Calvin, a Life. Emanuel Stickelberger. 
John Knox Press, Richmond. $2.75. 

A Historical Sketch of the First Presby- 
terian Church, Staunton, Va. Frank Rob- 
bins Pancake. First Presbyterian Church, 
Staunton, Va. No price listed. 


CHURCH ond 
STATE 
in LUTHER 
and CALVIN 


$2.50 


John 


Bernard E. Bain and 
Simon & Shuster, N. Y. 





\ WIE Ce A. Amesior 





by William A. Mueller 
professor of relig phy 
Southern Baptist Theologi is 








Views of the Great Reformation Leaders 
On ca Question Vital To Every Christion 


Martin Luther and John Calvin faced the 
same perennial question that today forms 
one of the most crucial issues of Christion- 
ity—interrelationship of church and state. 
The views of these men on this issue had 
a hand in shaping your religious freedom 
and Christian heritage. If you wanted to 
find out fully whot they had to say, you 
would have to examine their works plus 
many non-English writings. 

This has been done for you by a man with 
a lifelong interest in the church-state 
problem. CHURCH AND _ STATE IN 
LUTHER AND CALVIN is o concise, well- 
documented book, the result of careful 
examination of original sources and later 
works. You can see the values, and the 
shortcomings, of the messages of the 
prophet of Wittenberg and the Genevan 
reformer, as they apply to you today. 


See Your Favorite Bookseller 


BROADMAN PRESS 


127 Ninth Ave., N.—Neshville 
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Duke Universit 
Durham, N. C. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 

W. R. Gage, formerly of Choudrant, La., 
has taken up his duties as pastor of the 
newly organized Westlake Hills church, 
Austin, Texas. Route 7, Box 55. 

Charlies S. McChesney from Towns- 
ville, N. C., to Wallace, N. C., the Rock- 
fish and Potts Memorial churches. 

A. C. Summers, who has been on chap- 
laincy duty in Stuttgart, Germany, is now 
at 3441 A. S. U., Br. U. S. D. B. Camp 
Gordon, Ga. 

Herrick L. Todd, formerly of Grove 
City, Ohio, now serves the First church, 
Deshler, Ohio. 

C. Merrill Proudfoot was installed as 
pastor of the First church, Navasota. 
Texas, Oct. 17. 

Earl S. King, Sr., from the Belgian 
Congo, on furlough, to Mission Haven, 
235 Inman Drive, Decatur, Ga. 

Charlies N. Foshee, formerly of Way- 
side, Ga., has been installed as pastor of 
the Second church, Rocky Mount, N. C. 

W. W. Thrower, who has been serving 
both the Glenview and Brooks Road 
churches has accepted a call to the 
Brooks Road church and now serves it 
alone. 

W. M. Walsh, Newell, N. C., has asked 
that he be honorably retired by Meck- 
lenburg Presbytery. 

Edward G. Holborow, Jr., formerly of 
the United Presbyterian Church, Vander- 
grift, Pa., has become associate pastor 
of the First (U.S.) church, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

James T. Stewart from Beechmont, Ky., 
to the Sion church, Winnsboro, S. C. 

Warren W. Beale, who has been study- 
ing in Decatur, Ga., is pastor at Eagle 
Lake, Tex. 

Wm. R. Cameron 
Tenn., to the 
mouth, Va. 

Bruce E. Robinson, 
church, Whitesville, W. 
Dellrose, Tenn., 
Frankewing 
chapel. 

Herbert W. Dale from Greenville, N. C., 
to the Hepzibah church, Rt. 1, Bessemer 
City, N. C. 

William O. Rhoad from Baltimore, 
to McDowell, Va. 

Amza B. deGallaspy from Ozark, Ala., 
to the Pratt City church, Birmingham, 
Ala 

James T. Anderton, formerly 





from Kingsport, 
Broadmoor church, Ports- 


the USA 
eo me. 3, 

Bee Spring, 
and Young's 


from 
Va., 

Bethany, 

churches 


Md., 


of Win- 


Peace (College 


Owned by the Presbyterians of 
North Carolina 
A Junior College combined with the last 
two years of preparatory school for 
girls who wish to complete high school 
work in a college atmosphere. Accred- 
ited. Transfer or terminal programs 
offered in: 
LIBERAI ARTS 
SECRETARIAL 
MUSIC 
Well-rounded program of sports, 
tural, and social activities. 
write: 
WILLIAM C. PRESSLY, President 
Raleigh, N.C. 
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der, Ga., is now pastor of the Slidell, La., 
church. 

Thomas A. Moranville from the 
church, Lithopolis, Ohio, to 
Creek and Winifrede (U.S.) 
Winifrede, W. Va. 

R. W. Furkin, formerly of the Cumber- 
land church, Kansas City, Mo., is now a 
U. S. pastor in California, Mo. 

James D. Matthews, who has been in 
Toccoa, Ga., is now assistant pastor of 
the Peachtree Road church, Atlanta 5, 
Ga., 3156 Peachtree Rd., N. E. 

John Z. Gaston, who has been studying 
in Scotland, is pastor of the Second 
church, Beaumont, Texas, 3290 Magnolia 
Ave. 

Jos. C. Kovach from Estill, S. C., to the 
Columbus, N. C., church. 

Reuel H. Gorham, formerly of the USA 
church, Paducah, Ky., has become pastor 
of the Graham, Ky., and Mt. Pisgah U. S. 
churches. 

J. T. Hayter from Kenansville, N. C. 
to Fincastle, Va. 

J. Leo Hall from Piney Flats, Tenn., to 


FLORA MACDONALD 
COLLEGE 


Red Springs, North Carolina 
An Accredited Four-Year Liberal 
Arts College 
B.A., B.M., and B.S. Degrees 
Christian Education for Christian 
Living and Service 
MarsHALt Scott Woopson, President 
‘4 Superior College for Superior Students” 


1776 Hampden-Sydney College 1954 


Unites sound scholarship and broad training 


the Valley Pike Chapel, 
Ave., Bristol, Tenn. 


SPEAKER 

Graham G. Lacy, Central church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., was the religious emphasis 
speaker at the opening fall session of} 
Berea College, Ky. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR 
COLLEGE 


Educational Excellence. Member South- 
ern Association College and Secondary 
Schools, Endowed. Christian emphasis. 
A. A. and A. S. degrees. Graduates trans- 
fer to Junior class best colleges. Pro- 
fessor each ten students. Personal at- 
tention. Scientific tests. Athletics. Two- 
year business course. Preparatory 
department with 1lith, 12th grades. 
Veterans. Moderate charges. Scholar 
ships. Self-help 

Second semester begins January 24, 1955 


Louis C. LuMotte, M.A. 
Th. D., D. D., President 


Box 38-R, MAXTON, 
NORTH CAROLINA 


602 Maryland 


USA 
the Cabin 
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for life with a vital Christian emphasis. 


EDGAR G. GAMMON. President Hampden-Sydney, Virgini» 











Three Keys To Christian Character 


The Christian Home 
The Christian Church 
The Christian College 
Peyton N. Ruopes, President 


SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 


A College of Liberal Arts and Sciences for Men and Women 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 


QUEENS COLLEGE 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
A fully accredited college with a program planned for the academic, religious, 
and social development of young women. A.B. and B.S. degrees. For information 
write THE REGISTRAR. 


EDWIN R. WALKER, President 


KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian @ Coeducational @ Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Christian influences. Fully 
accredited. Four-year liberal arts, sciences, business education. FOUR 
TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: (1) Competitive, (2) Academic, (3) Grant 
in Ald, (4) Remunerative Work, Sixty-acre campus. Intramural sports. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Catalog and illustrated booklet. Board, 
room, and tuition $730. 


R. T. L. LISTON, President, Box P, Bristol, Tenn. 
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